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An intense white enamel finish 
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its light-reflecting properties has economic value. 
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Historic Whitby 


By ADELAIDE CURTISS 
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OXFORD CASTLE 


HE town of Whitby, so picturesquely built upon one 

of the lofty headlands of the rugged Yorkshire coast, 

is one of the most historic spots of ancient England. 
The very name of this old town, through its Danish 
termination “by,” reveals its early origin. The many 
other villages of the “Danelagh,” scattered along the 
northeastern shores of Britain, such as Ormesby, Scalby, 
Saxelby, Grimsby (the latter associated with the touching 
story of “Havelok the Dane’’), Fotherby, Coningsby, Hun- 
manby, Normanby, and a number of others, give an 
excellent indication of the extent of the early Scandina- 
-vian conquests in the north of England, and the perma- 
nency of the Danish dominion. 

Whitby is justly considered one of the “holy places” 
of early England, for here Caedmon, who represents the 
dawning of English poetry, sang “the beginning of cre- 
ated things.” With all “a barbarian’s vigour and sublim- 








SCARBOROUGH CASTLE 


ity,” to use the words of Taine, the crude poetry of this 
early genius bursts forth: 

“There had not here as yet, save cavern-shade, aught 
been; but this wide abyss stood deep and dim, strange 
to its Lord, idle and useless; on which looked with his 
eyes the King firm of mind, and beheld those places void 
of joys; saw the dark cloud lower in eternal night, swart 
under heaven, dark and waste, until this worldly creation 
through the word existed of the Glory-King. The 
earth as yet was not green with grass; ocean covered, 
swart in eternal night, far and wide the dusky ways.” 

Still again: “In heaven art Thou, our aid and succour, 
resplendent with happiness. All things bow before Thee, 
before the glory of Thy Spirit. With one voice they call 
upon Christ; they all cry: Holy art Thou, King of the 
angels of heaven, our Lord! and Thy judgments are just 
and great; they reign for ever and in all places, in the 
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CHURCH STEPS, WHITBY 


multitude of Thy works.” 

What wild and rugged verse, so truly, in that fierce 
age, “a voice crying in the wilderness!” Like some dim 
and unfamiliar message, it comes to us from that period 
that we call the Dark Ages, from a strange and far- 
distant past. This sombre and still 
half-understood era was, however, 
full of promise. ‘This restlessness, 
this feeling of the infinite and dark 
beyond, this sober, melancholy elo- 
quence, were the harbingers of 
spiritual life. 

The Benedictine monastery of 
Whitby, the ancient Streonshalh, 
so early famous through the name 
and the efficient labors here of St. 
Hilda, was established in 658 A.D. 
by the saint’s father King Oswy 
of Northumbria. This chieftain 
was a brother of King Oswald, the 
protector of St. Aidan, the well- 
known story telling us that, in a 
battle with the heathen King Penda 
of Mercia, Oswy vowed that, if suc- 
cessful, he would dedicate his 
daughter Hilda, with a gift also of 
several manors, to the service of 
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Holy Church. The royal abbess proved herself, by her 
subsequent life, to be a woman of consummate ability, 
the historian John Richard Green telling us, in pictur- 
esque language, that she “was a Northumbrian Deborah 
whose counsel was sought even by kings.” St. Hilda, 
during whose rule Caedmon had so eloquently sung, was 
followed by Ethelfled, another abbess who also advanced 
the interests of this early church. In “Marmion” Sir 
Walter Scott says of these two famous women: 
“Then Whitby’s nuns exulting told 
How to their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do.— 
In wrath for loss of sylvan game, 
St. Hilda’s priest he slew.— 
They told how in their convent cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwell, 
The lovely Edelfled; 
And how of thousand snakes each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone 
When holy Hilda pray’d.— 
They told how sea-fowls’ pinions fail 
As over Whitby’s towers they sail; 
And sinking down, with flutterings faint, 
They do their homage to the saint.” 

In 664 A.D. a great council was held at Whitby. Its 
object was to decide certain questions that were vexing 
the two parties of the early English church. The ques- 
tions themselves—as to the fashion of the tonsure, and 
the time for celebrating Easter—seem trivial enough, but 
the final victory of the supporters of the Roman party 
meant a triumph of organization over disorganization and 
dismemberment. Green says again: “It was from such a 
chaos as this that England was saved by the victory of 
Rome in the Synod of Whitby. But the success of Wilfrid 
dispelled a yet greater danger. Had England clung to the 
Irish Church it must have remained spiritually isolated 
from the bulk of the western world. Fallen as Rome 
might be from its older greatness, it preserved the tradi- 
tions of civilization, of letters and art and law. Its faith 
still served as a bond which held together the nations 
that sprang from the wreck of the empire. To fight 
against Rome was, as Wilfrid said, “to fight against the 
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world.’ To repulse Rome was to condemn England to 
isolation.” 

The famous seventh-century monastery of Streon- 
shalh, where such stirring events once took place, has 
long ago disappeared, and today the lonely cliffs of Whitby 
hold only a moldering, though highly picturesque, ruin 
of the beautiful structure, which, from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century, was gradually rising upon the site 
of the earlier and more famous abbey. Important as this 
second foundation was, the days of Whitby’s glory had 
passed away forever, and after the Dissolution, the sacred 
edifice “was left to a lingering death.” The splendid mon- 
astic buildings, so great in extent, were destroyed dur- 
ing the sixteenth century in order to construct a noble- 
man’s residence, while time and tempest have broken 
down a part of the nave, the tower and finally the west 
front of the church itself. Strengthened in recent years, 
the ruins may be preserved for a few more decades, but 
wind and storm wreak their pleasure today upon this 
exposed spot. 

For a long period, however, previous to the construc- 
tion of the second monastery, it had lain in utter ruin 
and desolation, and perhaps Whitby Abbey had never been 
able fully to recover from the fearful visitation from 
which it had suffered so soon after its early prosperity. 
One writer says of this troubled period: “The Danes 
who sacked Lindisfarne in 793 stopped short of Whitby, 
but in 867 another invasion swept over the land and 
Whitby was as utterly destroyed as its sister monastery 
on Holy Island. The relics of St. Hilda were removed to 
Glastonbury, as those of St. Cuthbert had been to Dur- 
ham, and for two hundred years the sea winds swept 
sheer across the blasted cliffs, unbroken by buttress, wall, 
or tower, unmingled with the sound of any bell.” 

Of the present ruin, as it stands today in its melan- 
choly isolation and decay, Mr. R. A. Cram, the author 
of “The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain,” writes: ‘The 
great church, one of the many glories of medizval Eng- 
land, was left to crumble slowly into dust. Perhaps this 
very fact is responsible for the atmosphere of gloom that 
surrounds the gaunt ruins, the evidences of slow dissolu- 
tion so terribly evident and even now in process of accom- 
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plishment. It is a wild and barren height, this cliff over 
the North Sea, and the racked ruins, trembling under the 
fierce onslaughts of the wind, the whirl of sand dashed 
upward from the shingle, two hundred and fifty feet 
below, the screaming of seabirds as they slide down the 
wind through the blank lancets of 
clerestory and transepts, the black 
shadow under the single choir aisle, 
the heaped-up piles of shattered 
masonry, even the long and barren 
reaches of harsh moor stretching 
downward to the east, all combine 
to create an atmosphere of forlorn 
depression that is quite unusual 
among the abbeys, and quite unjus- 
tified by recorded history.” | 
The town of Whitby has a dis- 
tinctive charm of its own. England 
has many beautiful little villages, 
which, ancient and honorable, pos- 
sess records of real majesty, but 
this little town of Whitby, 
Whitteby (the White Town), the 
Domesday Book has it, seems, be- 
cause of its singularly noble story, 
especially venerable. Here one can- 
not forget the past. The wildly 
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picturesque beauty of the town and its surroundings is 
peculiar to the Yorkshire coast, a region where so much 


of England’s early 
history has been 
enacted. One writer 
in a charming essay, 
descriptive of this lo- 
cality, tells us of such 
neighboring towns as 
“Stainton Wall, from 
the hill of which 
the Knights of St. 
John used to ring a 
bell or blow a_ horn 
every evening to direct 
travellers to their 
hospital, and Robin 
Hood’s Town, which is 
propped up against a 
precipice with some of 
its houses overhanging 
the sea,” while the 
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same writer, in describing the savage beauty of the neigh- 
boring Castle of Scarborough, towering upon its dizzy 


height of cliff, says of picturesque Whitby and 
the view of the little town from East Cliff, at 
the foot of which the Esk river flows into the 
German Ocean :— 

“Looking to the east and north, the embattled 
cliffs and the restless sea fill the view. Looking 
to the west, we see the river cleaving the valley, 
with the town built on both sides of it. The 
two characterizing colors of the picture are red 
and blue. One house rises above another, ap- 
parently supported by the cornice of that below 
it; the floor of one seems to be the roof of the 
other. The roofs are peaked and gabled and 
dormer-windowed, with tall chimney-pots shoot- 
ing up from them; nearly all of them are 
sheathed with crimson tiles, which, with the 
lazy blue smoke drifting over them, are the 
things that give color to every picture of 
Whitby. The color and architecture are both 
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foreign. The cold gray of the usual English vil- 
lage on the coast is substituted by a delightful 
warmth and richness. Leading down from the 
summit of the East Cliff to the town is a curv- 
ing flight of one hundred and ninety six well- 
worn stone steps, up which the worshippers 
come on Sunday to the old parish church which 
stands at the head of the cliff, surrounded by 
a full crop of gravestones, with the sea behind 
it.” This Early Norman church, to which the 
writer refers, although much refurbished, is 
still picturesque, adding greatly to the charm of 
the old-world beauty of Whitby. 

It is almost impossible to realize the extreme 
longevity of some of the English villages. These 
towns have become a part of Nature itself, their 
roads and winding lanes were often laid out in 
Roman or even pre-Roman times, the sturdy 
houses have sheltered so many successive gen- 


erations, while the very customs and language 


of the common people point back to long-past ages. 
Hawthorne once wrote, after exquisitely describing a 
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little old English vil- 
lage, that he despaired 
of conveying to the 
reader a realizing 
sense of the “hoary 
antiquity” of some of 
the English towns. 
But more than mere 
antiquity is necessary 
to render a town truly 
venerable. Even more 
majestic than the long 
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far back into the past, 
of which many a town 
can boast, is the mean- 
ing of the great deeds 
themselves which have 
taken place there. In 
the wisdom of God cer- 


tain places seem to have been selected during the progress 
of Christianity as backgrounds for events which shall 
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determine the world’s history. 
Rome; medizval Paris; Worms 
and Speyer in the Reformation 
period ;—what a part they have 
played and how singularly suited 
to the purpose of extending the 
cause of Christianity such cities 
have been! 

In like manner Whitby, so insig- 
nificant as regards the mere size of 
the town today, has a priceless 
value as a bulwark of early English 
civilization. Clinging to its bleak 
and rugged cliff, beaten, as it then 
was, no less by wind and wave, by 
the fierce storms and tempests of 
the natural world than by the 
struggles of the spiritual,—torn 
and rent by schism and buffeted by 
cruelest paganism,— Whitby Ab- 
bey, representing so nobly the 
Christian Church of that far-away 
time, fought its battle and won its 
victory. As symbolizing the rise of one of the fairest 
stars of early English literature, and also the dawning of 
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WHITBY ABBEY 
As it appeared before the recent German bombardment 
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Christianity in England, this venerable sanctuary enkin- 
dled a light that has since never been extinguished. 

But Whitby’s share in forwarding England’s welfare 
as a nation must also never be forgotten. The present 
Yorkshire (in which Whitby lies), the neighboring coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland, with also a part of 
southern Scotland, represented the ancient kingdoms of 
Bernicia and Deira, and from these kingdoms arose such 
men as Caedmon, the Venerable Bede, Cynewulf, and 
others, who aided in lifting Britain out of darkness and 
ignorance, and thus hastening forward the cause of Euro- 
pean civilization. One writer says of these men: “To 
their influence, and to the learned—which succeeded the 
warlike—epoch of Northumberland during the next cen- 
tury down to the death of Alcuin of York in 804, may he 
ascribed the fact that, while Saxon Wessex became the 
dominant state, the language and the land south of the 
Forth received from the Angles the name of English and 
England.” 

During the present terrible war Whitby Abbey has 
marked another epoch. In its hoary old age it must 
become a target for German hatred, and what Time and 
the raging storms were loth to destroy must fall before 
man’s fury. .But if the ancient buildings themselves 
must be laid low the part they have played in England’s 
history can never be forgotten, and the story of brave 
Whitby Abbey, on its rocky height, will live forever. 
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MAIN STAIR HALL, LOOKINGYTOWARD MAIN ENTRANCE 


MAIN STAIR HALL, LOOKING TOWARD DINING ROOM 
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LIVING ROOM 


GREAT HALL 


“LANTARNAM HALL” PERCY T. MORGAN, Esa., LOS ALTOS, CAL. 
JOHN H. POWERS, Architect 
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MRS. MORGAN'S CHAMBER 


GUEST CHAMBER 
“LANTARNAM HALL” PERCY T. MORGAN, Esa., LOS ALTOS, CAL. 
JOHN H. POWERS, Architect 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LOS ALTOS, CAL. 
COXHEAD & COXHEAD, Architects 
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BALCONY CONSTRUCTION ARCH AND CANTILEVERS 


GRAUMAN’S THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 
A. C. MARTIN, Architect 
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GRAUMAN’S THEATRE, LOS ANGELES 
A. C. MARTIN, Architect 
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CALIFORNIA THEATRE, SAN FRANCISCO 
ALFRED H. JACOBS, Architect 
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FOYER, CALIFORNIA THEATRE, SAN FRANCISCO 
ALFRED H. JACOBS, Architect 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN 
GOLDEN GATE VALLEY BRANCH, SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COXHEAD & COXHEAD, Architects 
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HERE is no dearth, in this country, of great 

buildings which are magnificent examples of the 

builder’s art. With the completion of the Wool- 
worth building on Manhattan to greet the eye of the 
visitor from foreign shores the time was passed when 
America needed apology for her art. It has been 
proven that really fine things are possible in this 
country. 

Much thought and study is devoted to the designing 
of the larger buildings, but the small building which 
holds the attention is unusual. Considering the fact 
that this is the commonest problem which comes to 
the builder it seems strange that the notable examples 
of his achievement are not more numerous. 

Business and especially small business is very con- 
servative, and hesitates to attempt or accept anything 
out of the ordinary. Interesting small shops are seen 
far more frequently on the continent than here, as 
might be expected, for the small shop holds a far more 
important place in continental business than it does 
with us. 

No reasons present themselves which seem adequate 
to explain the lack of interest found in the small build- 
ing, two or three stories in height and wide enough to 
accommodate two stores or bays. As the eye wanders 
along street after street, especially in a strange city, 
the relief is almost startling when it rests on a really 
pleasing small exterior. The large building attracts 
the notice from a slight distance, but the smaller one 
meets you almost face to face. 

There is one exception to all this which is noticeable 
enough to cause comment. If you see an entrance 
being remodeled, and the tile workers are there and 
interesting bits of leaded glass, unusual tile, sometimes 
very well designed and in good color, you look about 
immediately for a liquor sign, and it is not often 
missing. In one instance it proved to be a florist’s 
shop and in another a tea room. But in general the 
saloon keeper seems to be the one person who appreci- 
ates the value of an entrance which shall attract his 
customers, or perhaps he realizes its economic value. 

The great sheets of plate glass available and so 
generally used in store fronts have exerted a marked 
influence on our building. When necessity required 
the use of smaller panes of glass our buildings were 
better looking. With our closely built cities, light is 
the great necessity. The commercial instinct clamois 
for a brilliant showing of its wares. Hence the building 
as a structure is subordinated to the windows as an 
economic necessity. 

The store building on West 45th Street, New York, 
which is illustrated in the accompanying drawings by 
photograph, elevation and scale details, accepts these 
conditions frankly. The whole facade of the building, 
as far as practicable, is of glass, with a carefully de- 
signed setting of stone. Its entire simplicity differen- 
tiates it from other buildings of its class. 


The Small Business Building 


By E. C. BARTHOLOMEW 
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SMALL BUSINESS BUILDING 
WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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GROUP OF FARM BUILDINGS AT UN.ON ISLAND FOR WM. H. METSON 
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HART WOOD, Arch'tect 


Farm Buildings 


F all problems presented to the architect, possibly 
none offers more in the way of interest and charm 
in a simple and homely way than farm buildings. 

The large masses of the barns, the long low lines of the 
sheds, the large roofs, the towers for silo, water and pos- 
sibly dove cote, the dairy, the farmer’s house and the 
numerous other buildings which are necessary to farming 
operations are of a variety and character to lend them- 
selves readily to attractive compositions. There are few 
problems which offer the same amount of opportunity 
for the exercise of the picturesque and romantic qualities 
so much enjoyed by the architect. Restricted by condi- 


tions to the use of the simpler materials which come 
readily to hand and are easily worked, they are as a rule 
free from the affectations and excrescences which are con- 





STUDY FOR BUNK HOUSE 
HART WOOD. Architect 
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sidered, for one reason or another, indispensable on city 
buildings. Because the requirements are simple and on 
account of having to utilize unskilled labor in most cases 
there is a freedom from the use of certain devious forms 
of construction which are prevalent elsewhere. While 
certain modern methods have been introduced in farming 
they have had no appreciable effect on the strictly archi- 
tectural side of farm buildings. 

The influence of modern sanitary science is the most 
marked in the better class of buildings. The farmers 
have been slower as a whole in adapting those types of 
sanitary improvements which in fields have come to be 
regarded as indispensable and the use of which is required 
in many cases by legislation. There is a tendency towards 
laxity which is disappearing as transportation brings the 
farms and the city closer together and as better material 
conditions of the farmer permit. The need of sanitation 
in the care of animals is somewhat more difficult to teach 
perhaps than that which affects human beings, but event- 
ually, the purposes are similar and the life and efficiency 
of an animal are increased by proper care and feeding. 
Economic as well as humanitarian motives have both been 
responsible for the realization that human life and capac- 
ity for work are immeasurably improved by the mainte- 
nance of physical health and of late years the fact that 
the mental health of the individual is quite as important 
as the physical is that regard has been forcibly demon- 
strated. The fact that most animals react to the same 
conditions as ourselves would indicate that it is to the 
pecuniary interest of the farmer to attend to the physical 
comfort of the animals for whose care he has made him- 
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self responsible and even assume that a horse or cow, for 
instance, may appreciate what we may call mental com- 
fort. Dairymen realize the psychological side of the 
question and where milk of the highest standard is the 
object the cows are not only well fed, kept scrupulously 
clean, but are surrounded by conditions which promote 
contentment or at least keep them free from annoyance. 
It is well known that the milk product of a cow is seriously 
affected by conditions which tend to worry or harrass 


them. £4 





Obsolete sanitary arrangements in stables are tolerated 
where houses have long been equipped with plumbing and 
drainage systems, and animal feed still stored in hay lofts 
over the barn, subject to the unappetizing fumes of the 
stable below. Floors of dirt which is absorbent and which 
may never be renewed and quarters lighted by small win- 
dows poorly located which are insufficient for either light 
or ventilation. Most of the larger barns now being built 
follow modern ideas, but the smaller ones are still built 
on the primitive lines which have been the custom for 
all time. 

The various activities and phases of farm work require 
several different buildings and for purposes of economy 
these are naturally located near each other. A custom 
which has become general within the last few years 
requires that they be grouped around a quadrangle. 
While this is not a new plan, the use of the feed carrier 
and manure trolley has tended in the last few years 
toward this grouping. The economy of construction and 
administration of this plan are obvious and the single 
objection of the fire risk are so outweighed by the advan- 
tages as to make it the logical thing to do. The building 
forms a wind and storm shelter for the stock as well as 
serving as an enclosure. The fire hazard is greatest in 
the hay barn and this is another good argument for not 
storing it over the stock. 
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Although the plastering of a barn, the screening of 
windows, the individual feed and water trough and the 
like may seem at first blush like unnecessary refinements 
for just animals, these things are done and are consid- 


ered necessary where farming is conducted on business 
lines. 


The Fourth Liberty Loan 


The biggest financial achievements of a nation accus- 
tomed to big finances, the first three Liberty Loans, are 
to be eclipsed by the Fourth Liberty Loan. The coming 
loan will be at least twice as large as the third loan and 
perhaps larger, dependent upon whether it is finally 
decided to call for six or eight BILLION DOLLARS. 

It is for statisticians and economists to enlarge upon 
the extent to which individuals have responded to their 
country’s call and to set forth to what extent history’s 
greatest war chest was furnished by present and what by 
future generations and to dilate upon direct tax levies 
and bonded indebtedness. 

We, the general patriotic American, only know that 
SIX OR EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS is needed, and that 
we will raise it. 
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Editorial. 


What Is the Matter With Architecture ? 


The architectural press has recently devoted much 
space in conducting a symposium participated in by lead- 
ing members of the profession on a subject which may 
be broadly designated as “What is the matter with 
Architecture?” 

The views presented run 
the gamut of architectural 
emotion, from _ self-satisfac- 
tion on the part of some to a 
profound mea culpa on the 
part of others. In between 
are a few “rays serene” of 
common sense and much of 
the common or garden variety 
of platitude, the whole sym- 
phony, however, typifying 
deep melancholy. 

When an architect sits 
down and takes pen in hand, 
it is fifty-fifty that he has 
nothing to do, or has not had 
time to cool off after losing an 
expected commission; that he 
is pessimistic under such try- 
ing circumstances, goes with- 
out saying. We suffer from 
an ungrateful public or equally 
ungrateful republic. Engi- 
neers are blamed and contrac- 
tors condemned. Construction 
companies are anathema and 
the rest of us architects are 
—— fools and don’t know 
our business. Then there are 
the sins of omission and un- 
fortunately too few (hence 
these tears) the sins of com- 
mission. 

Cheer up—the worst is yet to come and the worst we 
expect don’t happen. Other professions have their trou- 
bles. All have some dependency which in the opinion of 
the principal infringe on his rights or prerogatives. 
The physician would prevent the druggist selling cough 
medicine and cathartics, were he able, and the attorney 
would restrain the notary (by legal process, of course) 
from drawing a deed. Each, including the architect, fail- 





MAGDALEN TOV/ER, OXFORD 


ing to recognize that there is an exceedingly large public 
that lacks either the ability to pay for proper service 
or the culture to appreciate it, added to which is the 
innumerable caravan who pass on looking for bargains, 
cheap johns and cure-alls. 

It may be a cause for regret 
that architects did not receive 
as large a share of war work 
construction as they may have 
been justly entitled to but old 
General Recognition appears 
to have arrived on the job and 
a considerable if hesitating 
advance may be looked for. 
Further, it should be some 
slight satisfaction to the arch- 
itect that a major portion of 
the rapid building accomplish- 
ment of war work has been 
due in a considerable measure 
to the building superintend- 
ents and draftsmen recruited 
from and trained in our best 
offices. 

To those who would look 
for radical change in the 
practice of architecture I 
would suggest a reading of 
a series of laments written by 
one Vitruvius 1950 years ago 
and incidentally call attention 
to the introduction to Book 
II which appears to concern 
advertising and salesmanship. 
After scanning this ancient 
clinical chart and history we 
must conclude that there is 
at least, after all these years, 
no new ills afflicting architecture, and that with careful 
nursing, rest and a not too restricted diet, the patient 
having a fairly sound constitution, has more than a 
fighting chance for recovery. 

SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER. 


Buy War Savings Stamps 
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BECAUSE of their original artistic 

designs, Pacific Plumbing Fix- 
tures, work in with almost any 
architectural effect you wish to 
secure. 






PACIFIC 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
For sale by all jobbers 








Main Office and Showroom Factories 


67 New Montgomery Street Richmond and San Pablo 
San Francisco California 









Branch Offices 
Portland and Salt Lake City 





Current Notes 


LANTARNAM HALL 


Country Home of Percy T. Morgan, Esq.—Los Altos. 

Altogether the Morgan home makes a most interesting 
house to visit and study and Mr. and Mrs. Morgan are 
never more pleased than when showing visitors their 
interesting collection. 

All these rooms have their furnishings and fittings well 
selected to match their different designs. 

On the lower floor on one side of the driveway is a great 
hall 30’—0” x 60’—0” of good Italian design which serves 
to contain the many art and antique treasures of the 
owner. 

In the Santa Clara Valley near Los Altos, Percy T. Mor- 
gan Esq. has built “Lantarnam Hall,” a very interesting 
old English timber Elizabethan manor house. Mr. Morgan 
and family spent many years abroad collecting rare paint- 
ings, tapestries and antiques for his new home and with 
such rare judgment and discrimination that you will not 
find a finer or more interesting collection on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The exterior is hewn half timber and plaster with much 
excellent wood carving, and mullioned windows and heavy 
barge boards over the many dormer windows, and is 
patterned after that well known Elizabethan Manor 
“Speke Hall.” The plan is in the shape of an ell with a 
large court approached by a driveway through the north 
front and of course the house is flanked by many large 
terraces. 

The interior shows the different rooms designed in 
different periods, the main stair hall showing a good 
example of the “Jacobean,” the living room is designed 
in “Venetian,” the dining room is “Perpendicular Gothic.” 


THE EDISON BUILDING OF LOS ANGELES 


The successful application in architectural construction 
of a reinforced concrete arch of a span of 104 feet to take 
the place of a steel girder which under the stress of these 
times could not be furnished, excites comment only in a 
less degree perhaps than the successful application of 
reinforced concrete to ship-building. 

Mr. A. C. Martin, the architect of the Edison Building 
Theatre, Los Angeles, has bridged the new $1,000,000 
theatre with such an arch to support a gallery, thereby 
obviating the use of objectionable post supports, and has 
further convinced the reluctant city authorities of the 
ability of the structure to carry the ultimate load of 
3,000,000 pounds by superimposing upon the finished 
arch a test load in excess of that it is designed to carry. 
Mr. Martin deserves the congratulations of the profession. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, 901 Swet- 
land Bldg., Cleveland, have published an interesting book 
on the subject of Industrial Housing, featuring the adap- 
tability of Metal Lath to the important housing problems 
which confront large industrials at this time. The book 
is ready for distribution, but as it is of such a charactcr 
that we cannot send it out broadcast we are therefore 
offering it to those whom we think it would most interest. 
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The acceptance of the book of course implies no obliga- 
tion, but we ask that you kindly send us a request on 
your letter-head, and we will be pleased to mail you a copy. 

Yours very truly, 


ZENAS W. CARTER, 
Commissioner. 


HOUSING CORPORATION CREATED 


The Department of Labor authorizes the following: 

The Department of Labor announces the creation of the 
United States Housing Corporation which will, in a large 
measure, take over the functions that are now being per- 
formed by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation. It is expected that this new vehicle will afford 
more facility in operation than would be possible under 
the usual governmental agency. 

The charter was taken out under the laws of the State 
of New York and the articles of incorporation provide for 
the issuance of one thousand shares of stock without par 
value. 

The executive officers of the corporation are: President, 
Otto M. Eidletz; vice-president, Joseph D. Leland; treas- 
urer, George G. Box; secretary, Burt L. Fenner. They, 
in conjunction with Albert B. Kerr, John W. Alvord, and 
William E. Shannon, serve as directors. 

The stock is held on behalf of the Government by the 
Secretary of Labor, who is credited with 998 shares, and 
Otto M. Eidlitz and George G. Box, with one share apiece. 
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KROESCHELL BROS. 
Ice Machine Company 
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When selecting a refrigerating and ice making 
plant, the most important features to be sought 
are safety, economy and efficiency. 
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Kroeschell Refrigerating Plant 


J. A. DRUMMOND 


California Representative 


245 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Stucco surfaces varied 
in color and texture 


COLOR TONES 
IN STUCCO a s . s 
Exquisite effects are obtained with stucco in 


which Atlas-White cement, toned with natur- 
ally colored aggregates, is used as the finish 
coat. 

“Color Tones in Stucco” is the beautifully illustrated book 
describing this new method of toning stucco. It con- 
tains many reproductions of such stucco surfaces in full 


scale and color, giving complete specifications and sources 
of aggregates. Your copy will be mailed on request. 








The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
Chicago New York St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Philadelphia Boston Dayton Savannah 


Pacific Coast Distributors of Atlas-White: 


United Materials Company - ° San Francisco Union Portland Cement Co., - - Ogden, Utah 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. ‘ San Francisco Colorado Portland Cement Co., - Denver, Colo. 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. - San Francisco Three Forks Portland Cement Co., - Butte, Mont. 
J. S. Schirm Commercial Co., - San Diego, Cal. Consolidated Supply Co., . - Spokane, Wash. 
Oro Grande Lime & Stone Co. - Los Angeles F. T. Crowe & Co., - Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. 
Langton Lime & Cement Co., - Salt Lake City, Utah J. McCraken Co., - - - Portland, Ore. 
Ogden Portland Cement Co., - Ogden, Utah Evans, Coleman & Evans, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


Atlas-White Stucco Residence, Pasadena, Cal. 


Frohman & Martin, Architects 
J. W. West, Contractor 
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Send me “Color Tones in Stucco,” and place me upon your mailing list for future monographs on stucco research and experiments. 





Name—— el Sea ee peso Address— ieee 
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“TARGET AND ARROW” ROOF ON INDEPENDENCE 
HALL 


Recently, the authorities in charge of the maintenance 
of Independence Hall have decided that the time has come 
to put into action the long considered plan of replacing 
the tin roof on Independence Hall with shingles, so as to 
restore the old building to its original appearance. We 
have had warning of this from time to time, and as the 
adjoining building known as Congress Hall was remodeled 
in this way several years ago, and roofed with shingles, 
also the two wings of Independence Hall, we know that 
it was only a matter of time before they would make these 
alterations on the main building to restore it exactly to 
its original appearance. The authorities in charge admit 
that they are reluctant to take off the tin roofing, as it 
is in perfect condition; in fact, they would probably leave 
the deck on the top of the building untouched if it were 
not for the fact that they are going to lower that part of 
the building several inches and this necessitates removing 
the tin. While it might be possible to remove the old tin 
and replace it after the work is finished, the authorities 
prefer to make a complete new job of it. 

Copper was mentioned for this purpose, but was 
promptly turned down in favor of “Target and Arrow 
Tin.” Therefore, our tin is the only plate specified and 
those in charge of the work tell us that they will not 
permit the use of any other kind of tin; in fact, the City 
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Our Lines Also Include: 


Individual Washbowls in Bat- 
teries 

Stock and Storage Racks 

Metal Lockers 

Metal Shelving 

All-Steel Stools and Chairs 

Steel Stools and Chairs with In- 
sert Wood Seats 

Metal Vault Fixtures 

Improved Soda Kettles, 40 and 60 

Water Heaters and Instantane- 
ous Mixers 

Work Benches and Bench Legs 

Drawing Stands, etc. 


AND PRICES 
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SEND FOR CATALOGS 


J. A. DRUMMOND, CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE, 245 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Architect said that he, personally, would inspect the roof 
after it was completed to make sure that there had been 
no substitution. The authorities are high in their praise 
of the splendid service that our tin has given on this 
building and tell us they regret that these changes make 
it necessary to disturb it. It is, of course, a matter of 
great disappointment to us that this roof, which is now 
thirty years old, and going strong, has to be removed 
before it has had a chance to show what a “Target and 
Arrow” roof can do. It is some comfort to us that the 
tin is not being removed through any fault of the plate 
and that the same brand will be used for the metal work 
on the new roof — the flashings, gutters, etc., as well as 
the main deck. 

We do not know when the work will start, but want to 
post you well in advance so that if any misleading reports 
happen to come out in the trade papers, you will be pre- 
pared with the facts. H. N. TAYLOR. 


SINKING OF THE STEAMSHIP NAPOLI. 


With the sinking of the S.S. Napoli in the Mediter- 
ranean on her way from the United States to Italy, were 
carried down $100,000 worth of Berry Brothers Aeroplane 
Varnishes. This material was for the Italian Government. 
The Napoli, a China steamer requisitioned by the Italian 
Government, left the United States about June 15th. 
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MANUFACTURING - EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 
: METAL STOOLS AND CHAIRS 





METAL 
LOCKERS 


This company manufactures 
lockers in standard and special! 
types and sizes; with standard 
or special equipment in varied 
gauges with standard or special 
lock and locking devices; fur- 
nished in black, green, maroon 
and various other colors in baked 
enamel; in single or double tier; 
in single or double battery; ar- 
ranged according to specifica- 
tions as required, and designed 
for the special use for which 
they are furnished. We have 
mimany types and carry a large 
stock on hand. 
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REFLECTOLYTE 
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Makes Day of Night 


HE REFLECTOLYTE is a scientifically con- 


structed and mechanically perfect lighting unit, 
designed to radiate and diffuse the brilliant light 
of modern high-intensity lamps. 


Unlike the average lighting unit, the reflector of the 
Reflectolyte is not simply covered with white paint or 
enamel, but is “fired on” porcelain. 


The result is a reflecting 

surface that is impervious ee 
. . “ae 

to wear and which will re- — 

main white indefinitely 

after installation and use. 
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The sharp edge of a knife 
drawn along the surface of 
any reflector will deter- 
mine its permanent qual- 
ity. If a knife will remove 
the painted surface, the in- 
tense heat and the bleach- 
ing effect of the light must 


tion and final destruction 
of the reflecting surface. 











245 Mission Street 


Type J. Metal parts, dull brass finish. Reflector, opal glass. 
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Type P. F. 
Band dull brass finish. Reflector, white porcelain enamel. 


The reflecting surface 
of the Reflectolyte will re- 
main white forever. The 
sharpest knife cannot re- 
move it, and it is not 
affected by alcohol, gaso- 
line, boiling water or heat 
not in access of 1000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 


The body of the reflector 
is made of heavy enamel- 
ing steel of the best qual- 
ity. The rim or band is 
brass covered, especially 
treated so that it will not 
tarnish. 


THE REFLECTOLYTE CO. 


Manufacturers 


J. A. DRUMMOND 


Cali ifornia Representative 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Catalogs and Information on Request 
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Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 
The Architect is the Official Organ of the 


San Francisco Chapter, Southern 


California Chapter and Washington State Chapter 


A.I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, John Bake- 

well, Jr., 251 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary, Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Chairman of Committce on Public Informa- 
tion, William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. 
Chairman of Committee on Competition, William 
Mooser, Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco. Date 
of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; Annual, 
October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, J. J. Backus, Room 
35, City Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, H. F. Withey, 1017 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of Committee on 
Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright & Callender Building, Los An- 
geles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday, except July and August, 
at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, Alfred H. Smith, Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on 
Public Information, Joseph Jacobberger. Date of Meetings, third 
Thursday of every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


Minutes of Oregon Chapter 


Special meeting held at Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon, 
June 28, 1918. 


Members present: President Jacobberger, Lawrence, Allen, Web- 
ber, Holford, Johnson, Post, Schacht, Naramore and Smith. 


Motion by Naramore, seconded by Schacht, the following resolu- 
tion was carried: 


“Whereas, The solution of the Housing problem, as applied to the 
workers, has been recognized by all the warring nations as a vital 
part of their war program, and 

“Whereas, The United States, appreciating the need of efficient 
and contented workmen to speed up production of war supplies and 
ships has appropriated $100,000,000 for the purpose of building 
quarters for war workers, and 

“Whereas, Statistics prove that Portland is confronted with a 
serious shortage of desirable quarters for workers in the ship yards 
and other war activities, thereby jeopardizing the fulfillment of her 
duties to the Nation in this crisis, and 


“Whereas, The Oregon Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects is, from the experience of its members, keenly aware of 
the difficulties existing to solve this serious matter in the way of 
increased costs of building, in securing skilled labor and materials, 
and 

“Whereas, The Oregon Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects is desirous of doing all in its power to aid the Govern- 
ment at this critical time, therefore 


“Be it resolved that: The Oregon Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects hereby offers its services, in an advisory capacity, 
without cost during the war, to all Portland organizations inter- 
ested in the Housing problem, and 

“Be it further resolved that: The Housing Committee of the Ore- 
gon Chapter of the American Institute of Architects be hereby 
instructed to gather and present all information at its disposal, to 
the public and to any Portland organization asking for professional 
advice on Housing matters. Should actual maps, layouts and plans 
be needed at the minimum cost for the success of any approved 
Housing venture, then the above Committee is hereby instructed to 
report back to the Chapter, which will attempt to secure such maps, 
layouts and plans at net cost of. production, and 

“Be it further resolved that: This offer holds good to all other 
communities in the State of Oregon and to the environs of Portland. 


For the Oregon Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, 
“By JOSEPH JACOBBERGER, President, 
“and ALFRED H. SMITH, Secretary.” 


Motion by Allyn, seconded by Naramore, that an appropriation 
of $50.00 be made for clerical expenses which may be incurred by 
the Housing Committee, of which Mr. Lawrence is chairman. 

Motion by Post, seconded by Naramore, that it is the sense of 
this meeting that the members of the Chapter will not consider it 
an unprofessional act for any member of the Housing Committee 
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Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Daniel R. 
Huntington, Seattle, Firse Vice-President, A. H. Albert- 
son, Seattle, Second Vice-President, George Gove, Pull- 
man. Third vice-President, Albert Held, Spokane. Sec- 
retary, Gerald C. Field, Seattle. Treasurer, Frank L. 
Baker, Seattle. Counsels: Charles H. Bebb, James H. 
Schack, James Stephen. Date of Meetings, first Wed- 
nesday, except July, August and September, at Seattle, 
except one in spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 
The American Institute of Architects—The Octagon, 
Washington, D.C. Officers for 1918: President, Thomas 
R. Kimball, Omaha, Neb.; First Vice-President, Charles 
A. Favrot, New Orlcans, La.; Second Vice-President, George S. 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio; Secretary, William Stanley Baker, Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y. 


Directors for Three Years—Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Robert D. Kohn, New York, N. Y.; Richard Schmidt, Chicago, 
Ill. Directors for Two Years—William B. Faville, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York, N. Y.; Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, 
Ore. Directors for One Year— Edwin H. Brown, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; Ben L. Lubschez, Kansas City, Mo.; Horace Wells Sellers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


to accept a commission for housing problems, provided, however, 
that the Chapter be notified immediately when any requests to the 
Committee by an individual or organization are made for any 
information on the Housing problem. 


ALFRED H. SMITH, Seerctary. 


The Housing Committee of the Chapter, at the request of the 
Housing Association, has endorsed the latter’s request to have their 
report on Housing conditions published. They suggest that each 
member of the Chapter write Commissioner Barbur or Mayor 
Baker urging publication of this report. 


It has come to the attention of the Housing Committee that Grant 
Smith Porter Co., Standifer, Clarkson Co. and the Northwest Steel 
Co. are contemplating housing developments. 
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Nonpareil Cork Board 
Nonpareil Cork Pipe Covering 
Nonpareil Steam Covering 
Nonpareil Insulating Brick 
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Linotile Floors 


120 Jessie Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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